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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment. 








A PENNSYLVANIAN LEGEND. 
WaLter Bucket was a German emigrant, who came 
over to Pennsylvania about sixty years ago. He was of 
gentle blood, and used to boast ef his relationship to one 
of the most illustrious houses in his native country. Nor 
was this an idle boast, for he could trace his pedigree with 
perfect accuracy through ten generations up to a hunch- 
backed baron, from whose clandestine amours with a 
milkmaid, sprung the founder of the family of the Buckels. 
The offspring of these stolen loves did not disgrace his 
birth, for he inherited all the pride and deformity of his 
father. So vain was he of his personal resemblance to his 
noble parent, that he assumed the surname of Buckel, 
from the hump on his shoulders, and transmitted the name 
and the hump to his posterity. The family continued to 
wear this badge of their descent down to the time of Wal- 
ter Buckel ; and it was observed, that, whenever it waned 
from its due magnitude in one generation, it was sure to 
rise with added roundness and prominence in another.— 
As, however, the illustrious extraction, of which it was 
the symbol, grew more remote, the respect with which 
the neighbours regarded it diminished, and finally ceased 
altogether. Walter Buckel, determined to form no con- 
nexion unworthy of his birth, had married one of his cou- 
sing, a fair, fat, flaxen-haired maiden, the purity of whose 
blood was attested by a hump like his own. Walter was 
one of those unfortunate men who are perpetually looking 
for respect, and perpetually disappointed, by meeting with 
nothing but ridicule: he had hoped to increase his consi- 
deration among his acquaintances by this marriage ; but 
their jeers came faster and coarser, and so many rustic 
jokes were cracked on the well-matched couple, that he 
almost grew weary ofJife. In this desperation, he sold 
the patrimonial estate on which he subsisted, and without 
bidding adieu to any of his neighbours except the curate, 
who used sometimes, induced by his benevolence, to come 
and talk to him about the antiquity and dignity of his 
family, and carry ea pig, oraturkey, or a shoulder 
of mutton, he e ed to America, and settled down 
upon four hundred acres of wild land, in the interior of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 
His first care was to provide a shelter for his family.— 
His new neighbours, most of whom were recent settlers 
like himself, came together the morning after his arrival, 
and before the sun had gone down, a comfortable log 
house with two rooms, was ready for their reception. It 
was built at the foot of a small hill, in a little natural 
opening of the forest, under a fine flourishing tree, of 
that species commonly called the red oak, which, in fa- 
vourable soils, and in the open country, grows to a great 
size, and with a most beautiful symmetry, its long lusty 
boughs given off in whirls at regular distances, and its 
smooth bark of a greenish brown colour, looking as if 
jeady to burst with the luxuriance of its juices. The tree 
Was one of the finest of its kind, and stood in the centre of 
a circle of rich turf, about half an acre in extent, the cir- 


- Cumference of which was fenced by a natural hedge of 


gowth, that prevented you from looking into the 


darkness and solitude of the surrounding woods. A brook 
came down the hill, and ran noisily through the cheerful 
spot, over the round stones, among which were seen a few 
straggling roots of the oak, laid bare by the action of the 
current. 

Walter, who was a thin, bilious, bustling man, went to 
work in the bitterness and vexation of his heart, thinking 
sometimes of his genealogy, sometimes of the gibes and 
jeers of his old atquaintances, and sometimes of his volun- 
tary exile from his native country, until he had cleared the 
wood from all that part of the farm which lay south of the 
house, and was judged to include about one third of the 
whole. The rest he suffered to lie in a wild state, for the 
purpose of supplying with fuel the fire that roared all win- 
ter in the enormous chimney, which occupied a full half 
of the room called the kitchen. In the mean time, his 
wife was not idle; before the year came round she pre- 
sented him with a son, whom he named Caspar, a name 
which, according to the family tradition, belonged to their 
ancestor, the hunch-backed baron. 

It has been said, that marriages between relations not 
only perpetuate, but even aggravate, the physical and men- 
tal deformities of the parents in their offspring. I cannot 
tell if this be so; I was never willing to believe it; but 
whenever I think of the case of Caspar Buckel, I am stag- 
gered in my unbelief. As he grew to the age of puberty, 
it was remarked that he inherited the self-conceit and the 
uneasy temper of his father, along with the sulky tacitur- 
nity of his mother. The corpulency of the one seemed to 
have fixed itself in his back and belly, while the spare ha- 
bit of the other was copied in his lean arms, his shrunk 
loins, and slender legs. The hump on his shoulders was 
at least two inches higher than that of either of his parents; 
his forehead was traversed by a thousand crossing wrinkles; 
his flabby cheeks were seamed with longitudinal furrows, 
and hung down so low on each side of his peaked chin, as 
to give him the appearance of having three chins at once. 
Two small dim gray eyes peeped from under two white 
shaggy brows; between them the nose seemed as if ab- 
sorbed into the face, but re-appeared at a prodigious dis- 
tance below ; and above, a bushy shock of carotty hair 
stared in all directions. At an early age, Caspar had an 
appearance of decrepitude ; nobody who looked at him 
Would have thought him younger than his father. Yet this 
singular being was not without his enjoyments. He had 
often heard his father speak of his noble extraction, and 
this idea became to him the occasion of great inward glo- 
rying, when he looked upon the earth-born plebeians 
around him. But it was a pleasure of a deeper and more 
thrilling nature, to listen to the marvellous stories doled 
out by a toothless old female domestic, whom his father 
brought with him from Germany, and who was now too 
old and infirm to do any thing but smoke her pipe, and 
tell old tales by the fire-side. She told him of fairies, who 
dwell by day in the chambers of the earth, and dance by 
night in solitary groves ; of hairy wood-demons, and swart 
goblins of the mine, till his little eyes shone with a fixed 
glare, and his bushy hair looked as if it would disentangle 
and straighten itself with terror. 

Caspar liked neither to work nor to go to school, and 
his parents were too kind to think of compelling him to 
do either ; his boyish days were consequently passed un- 
der the great oak. He whiled away the still summer 





mornings in chucking pebbles into the brook ; in the heat 


of the day ‘he slept with the dog in the shade, or climbed 
up to a seat among the thick boughs and leaves, and built 
castles in the air ; and when the cooler breezes sprung up 
in the afternoon, he amused himself with swinging in a 
long rope, the two ends of which he had tied to two strong 
neighbouring branches. But if the tree was thus necessa- 
ry to his amusements, it was also the strengthener of his 
superstitions, His bed was in a kind of loft just under the 
eves of the house; and in the stormy autumnal nights, as 
he lay thinking over the legends of the old female domes- 
tic, he heard with terror the distant roar of the wind 
wrestling with the trees of the forest. At length he heard 
it fall with fury upon the oak itself, and then a storm of 
big rain-drops would be shaken from its boughs, and a 
shower of acorns would rattle down; and the long branch- 
es would lash the roof, till it seemed to him as if all the 
fiends of the woodland had fastened upon the old log cabin, 
and were going to fly away with it. 

Walter Buckel now found himself growing rich, and 
began to be ashamed of living in a log house at a distance 
from the highway, and under the shade of a great tree.— 
He therefore imitated the example of some of his more 
prosperous neighbours, and built a fine, huge, yellow 
house, about two hundred rods from his old dwelling, close 
to the public road, where there was not a bough to keep 
the summer heat from his door, where he might be con- 
tinually stifled by the dust raised by loaded waggons and 
herds of cattle driven to the Philadelphia market, and 
where the passing traveller might look in at his windows : 
he then quitted his pleasant little nook, and demolished 
his log house. An American farmer, whether a native or 
an emigrant, cuts down a tree with as little ceremony as he 
cuts down ripe corn, and the oak would have shared the 
fate of the cabin it sheltered, had not Caspar, who intend- 
ed to swing under its boughs many an idle afternoon yet, 
pleaded hard in its favour. 

The toothless old female domestic, who had told Caspar 
so many goblin stories, survived this transplantation of the 
family but two months. At first Caspar cared very little 
about her death, but in afew days he felt severely the want 
of that excitement from her wild tales that had become 
habitual to him, and he began to feel a sincere grief for 
her loss. It became irksome to linger about his father’s 
great new house ; he grew sick of seeing carts, waggons, 
and cattle go by the door, and rambled away into the dark 
and still woods, like those in which the scene of most of 
the legends that had taken such strong hold of his mind 
were laid. He often remained out till the sun was down, 
and sometimes till the twilight was down also, and on his 
return expected at every step to be greeted by some gigan- 
tic mountain spirit, and peeped into many a dark thicket 
to see if it did not hide some dwarfish elf of the forest. To 
give Caspar his due, he did not seek these fearful inter- 
views merely from a love of the wild and the terrible ; his 
anticipations were-all of good luck, and he considered the 
descendant of the hunch-backed German baron as too im- 
portant and too fortunate a personage to be regarded with 
any other feeling than good will by these powerful but 
capricipus beings. 

At length his father and mother,died, both in the same 
year, and were decently laid in thelr graves. Caspar had 
then just come of age, and being left master of his father’s 
estate, which was a very comfortable one, he was unwil- 





lingly forced into contact with the world, At first his 
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neighbours, partly from natural civility, partly from a 
feeling of pity, and partly also, perhaps, from a respect 
to his wealth, were careful to suppress the mirth occasion- 
éd. by his deformity, and his uncouth aspect and manners ; 
but when they saw the undisguised contempt with which 
the misshapen creature treated them, they no longer kept 
any measures in their ridicule. The school boys chalked 
his figure on the board fences, the young men quizzed 
him, the girls ran away from him, and it was generally 
allowed by all who had any dealings with him, that it was 
a capital joke to cheat him. All these things, however, 
moved him less than the scorn of the beautiful Adelaide 
Sippel, a German beauty, with an abundance of fair hair, 
a pair of roguish light blue eyes, and a neck and arms, 
none of the slenderest it is true, but of a milky whiteness. 
Caspar, after having fully considered the matter, had con- 
cluded to take a help-mate to assist him in the manage- 
ment of his estate, and had signified to Adelaide his inten- 
tion of conferring that honour upon her, but she only 
laughed in his face. Soon afterwards he made a formal 
declaration of his passion, in a letter, the tenderest that 
the schoolmaster, under his special direction, could com- 
pose ; but the only notice she deigned to take of it, was 
to send, by way of answer, an exact likeness of his own 
figure, carved out of a rickety mangel-wortzel. This re- 
- buff almost stunned poor Caspar, who thenceforward re- 
solved to have as little as possible to do with such an ill- 
judging and disrespectful world. He resumed his lonely 
rambles in the woods, and sought relief from his mortifica- 
tion by indulging the wild imaginations that formerly pos- 
sessed him. 

It was in a mild summer evening, when he had been out 


all day in the forest, and had thought more than usual of 


the scorn of Adelaide and the scoffs of the world, that he 
found himself under the great oak that once hung over 
his father’s cabin. The twilight had just set in, and the 
frogs were piping in the marshes. ‘It is too early to go 
home yet,” thought he, and he sat down on one of the 
logs of the old building, that lay half bedded in the earth, 


with wild flowers nodding over it, and began to mutter 
All at once he seemed 


over the burden of his discontent. 
to hear a sound as of a human voice, blended with a rust- 
ling of small boughs and leaves. He looked about him, 
but saw nothing. 
to proceed from directly above his head. He looke# up, 


and beheld high in the tree, and seemingly projecting from 


the side of the trunk next to him, a beautiful female face, 
and a well-turned throat. 


hair, that played softly in the wind. 
said the voice. 
thou with me.” 


turned the voice, ‘thou did once preserve my existence. 


and I have not forgotten the benefit. Wash thy hands and 


face in the little pool in that rivulet, and go thy way home. 
and thou wilt soon see that I am not ungrateful.” 


Caspar obeyed the direction, and returned home with a 
lightened heart. He went to bed, but could not sleep a 
wink for thinking of the adventure ofthe evening. When 
he rose in the morning, he fancied his hump was less heavy 
and unwieldy than the day before, and it is related that an 
old woman of the neighbourhood, who lived by herself in 
a little hut, and subsisted principally on charity, and who 
had come to his house to borrow, or rather beg a bit of 
butter and a little tea, could not refrain from saying to 


him, “La! Mr. Buekel, how well you look this morn 


ing.” Certain it is, however, that from that day there 


was a gradual and surprising change in his personal ap 
pearance. It seemed as if the superabundant bulk of hi 


spider-like body was travelling into his shrunken arms and 
legs. The bridge of his nose rose from its humble level, 
and bent itself into a true Roman curve ; his cheeks as- 


cended to their proper place, his wrinkles went away on 


by one, his eyes filled and brightened, his brows darkened, 






Again he heard the sound; it seemed 


The features were moulded in 
the finest symmetry—youthful—but with that look of 
youth which we see in Grecian statues, and may imagine 
to belong to beings whose lives are of a longer date than 
ours, and which seems as if never to pass away. On each 
side of the face flowed down a profusion of light brown 
“Caspar, Caspar,” 
‘¢T am here,” said Caspar, “‘ what wouldst 

“ Art thou unhappy, Caspar?” “¢ Art 
thou a spirit, and askest that question,” replied the youth ; 
s¢ dost thou not see my deformity, and dost thou not know 
that all the world laugh at me, and Adelaide slights me— 
and yet thou inguirest if Iam unhappy.” Caspar,” re- 


forehead. 
plete. His sh 


1. 


s had b 





straight, his limbs well- 


now he wanted but an inch of six. 


rattan, which I commonly carry about with me. 


he approached it, he could not help 
stranger whom he saw there. 

Caspar’s neighbours would not have recognised him af- 
ter this change, had he not almost from the first forgotten 
his misanthrophy in the delight it gave him. As soon as 
ever he became satisfied that it was real and progressive, 
he almost went mad with joy, and could not forbear hug- 
ging every body he met. ‘The elderly ladies all declared 
that Mr. Buckel had a strange way with him, and the 
young ran shrieking from these yehement demonstrations 
of his good will. He mingled in the rustic sports of the 
young men at trainings, elections, and other holidays, and 
though a little awkward at first, he soon became a famous 
leaper and wrestler, and learned to throw a ball and pitch 
a quoit with as much dexterity as the best of them. Every 
body began to take a liking to a young man so handsome, 
good-hamoured, and rich; the farmers who had daughters 
told him it was high time to think of getting married ; the 
matrons expatiated in his presence on the good temper and 
industry of their girls ; and the buxom fair-haired German 
maidens never laughed so loud as when they thought him 
within hearing. Caspar, however, had not forgotten his 


bowing to the graceful 


phrase to Adelaide Sippel, the blushes came over her fair 
temples and white neck, but she did not again reject him. 


in the settlement. 


bits of industry and attentive management of his estate, 


his estate. 


from the old countries. 


ken in by the knowing ones. 


? 
concerns of his farm took care of themselves. 


nate man saw all the dogs of the law let loose on him ai 
once. He had not borne his prosperity calmly, and i 
self a stoic under misfortune. He grew moody and testy. 
woods without either his rifle or his dogs, as was his won 
in the days of his youth and his deformity. One evening 


s | kindness of his supernatural friend. 
not been handsome, I should not have run into expense: 
that have made me poor. A man may as well be miserab] 
e 





and his chesnut hair curled round the edge of a fine high 
In a twelvemonth the transformation was com- 


proportioned, and his waist, with a little reduction, would 
have satisfied any fashionable coxcomb that struts Broad- 
way in a corset. His height also had astonishingly in- 
creased. Formerly he wanted just an inch of five feet, and 
I myself have seen the 
notch where he was measured, in one of the rooms of an 
old house then occupied as a tavern, and I carefully ascer- 
tained its distance from the floor by means of a three-foot 
Caspar 
had formerly a great aversion to looking-glasses, but now 
he consulted his mirror several times a day, and whenever 


first love; and when he again proposed himself in softer 


They were married amid such fiddling and dancing, such 
piles of cakes and floods of whiskey, and such a tumult and 
tempest of rustic rejoicings, as had never before been known 


A man of moderate fortune, who has not acquired ha- 


should content himself with living idly and easily ; he can- 
not afford to live splendidly. Caspar was not aware of the 
truth of this maxim: he knew that he was richer than his 
neighbours ; but he was no arithmetician, and had never 
calculated what expences he could incur without lessening 
He was resolved that his smiling wife should 
wear the finest clothes, and ride to church in the finest 
German waggon, drawn by the finest horses in the place. 
He loved society, the more, probably, for having been ex- 
cluded from it in his youth; and sat long and late at the 
taverns with merry, jesting, catch-singing, roaring blades, 
He attended all the horse-races 
he could hear of, at which he betted deeply, and was ta- 
He was fond of hunting, and 
bought a rifle and a couple of hounds, and went into the 
woods in pursuit of game, day after day, during which the 
By such 
judicious methods he contrived to get himself pretty deep- 
ly in debt; he was dunned; he borrowed money of one 
man to pay another ; at length a testy creditor sued him ; 
his other creditors followed the example, and the unfortu- 


could not therefore be expected that he should show him- 


and a kind of instinct drove him again to ramble in the 


as he was returning, a little after sunset, he chanced to pass 
slowly under the boughs of the great oak, He was think- 
ing that on the whole he had little reason to thank the 
“¢ She has made mea 
handsome fellow,” thought he, ‘‘but what of that ? If] had 


from deformity as from poverty.” At that very moment, 
a sweet, low voice, from the boughs of the tree, the well- 


remembered voice that three years before he had heard 
at nightfall on that very spot, articulated his name. He 
looked up, and saw the: same calm features of unearthly 
loveliness and youth, with a smile playing about the beau- 
tiful mouth. ‘I know thy thoughts, Caspar,” said the 
apparition, ‘and thy misfortunes, and it shall not be my 
fault if thou art not happy. Dig on the north side of the 
trunk of this tree, just under the extremity of that long 
branch which points towards the ground, and there thou 
wilt find what, if thou art reasonable, will suffice thy wishes. 
Replace the earth carefully.” Caspar was of too impatient 
a temperament to defer for a moment the enjoyment of his 
good fortune. He went immediately for a spade. On his 
return he again looked up to the place where he had be- 
held the vision, but he saw only the brown bark of the 
tree visible in a strong gleam of twilight, and the neigh- 
bouring boughs and foliage moving and murmuring in the 
night-wind that was just beginning to rise. He turned up 
the earth at the spot which had been pointed out to him, 


the mould, and pressed the turf into its place. 


Spanish and Portuguese gold pieces of a pretty ancient 
date, all of them at least half a century old;.somé still 
older. Among the many persons from whom I Have fa- 
thered the particulars of the tradition I am recording, 
have not met with one who could satisfactorily explain the 
circumstance of the money being found in that place. It 
could not be the coinage of the apparition, for it was not 0 » 
be supposed that she was the proprietor of a mint, and if , 
she were, why should the coins be so old? As to the stg 
gestion that it was buried there by Captain Kidd, the po 
rate, I do not think it worthy of notice, ‘for I hold it ces- 
tain that he concealed his money elsewhere, though it is 
not for my interest, at present, to reveal the particular spot. 
Besides, what should the Captain be doing in the woods of 
Pennsylvania, more than a hundred miles from the sea 
coast ? 

Caspar, however, cared not when the pieces were coin- 
ed, nor by whom ; he was not accustomed to speculate up- 
on his good fortune, but to enjoy it. He held, that if there 
is any pleasure in the extreme exercise of. speculation, 
there is as much opportunity for it afforded by bad luck as 
by good, and he chose not to confound things which ap- 
peared to him so completely different. After paying off 
all his creditors, he gave .a grand entertainment at his 
house, to which all his neighbours, for several miles round, 
were invited, and among the rest the testy creditor who 
had set the example of bringing a process against him, 
This fellow got as drunk as a lord on the whiskey of the 
man, whom a few weeks ago, he would have ruined, and 
hugged his generous entertainer with tears in his eyes, As 
he was altogether too far gone to find his own way home, 
Caspar ordered out his great Pennsylvania waggon, drawn 
by two spirited horses, and driven by a shining-faced black 
fellow ; the maudlin hero was lifted”into the hinder seat, 
and nodding majestically as he went, was whirled home in 
that sublime condition. 

It took less than half the gold of which Caspar beeame 
possessed in this extraordinary way, to satisfy all his debts; 
and the sight of the remainder, blinking and smiling in the 
capacious jar, was not likely to suggest to his mind any 
very strong motives for leaving off . 2 of idleness and 
expense. His only study seemed o get rid of his 
money, and in this Jaudable design fortine seemed willing 
to assist him. About this time, Nicholas Vadokin, the 
schoolmaster who had penned the unfortunate epistle of 
Caspar to Adclaide, having saved a little money by his vo- 
cation, set up.a shop in the neighbourhood, which he fur- 
nished from Philadelphia with dry gooods, and groceries, 
and ajl that miscellaneous collection of merchandise to be 
found in the store of a country trader. Nicholas was 3 
cunning Hanoverian, with a shrewd hazel eye and brassy 
complexion. He was a prompt, ready-spoken man, who 
could turn his hand to any thing, and having come to the 
United States to make his fortune, he would have thought 
himself convicted of want of perseverance and enterprise, 
had he suffered himself to be diverted from his object by 
any trifling scruples of conscience. For four years he had 
flogged the children of the place for a livelihood, and he 
now resolved to try whether any thing could be made by 
fawning on their parents, To Mr. Buckel, as the richost 
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and took out a large jar of money, and then ghoyelled back’ } 


On examining the coins in the jar, they proved to be 
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man in the neighbourhood, he was particularly attentive 

and obsequious. He always offered him a glass of bad 

wine whenever he came to his shop ; talked to him of his 

wealth, his horses, his waggon, and his dogs ; listened with 

profound interest to long stories of his hunting exploits ; 
and though he’ scorned to flatter a man to his face, hinted 
that he ought to be a candidate for the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives. He was so conscientious as to let him 
have all the goods for which he had occasion, at first cost ; 
and whenever one of his loaded waggons arrived from 
Philadelphia, he never failed to take his patron aside, and 
tell him of such and such articles, which he had purchased 
expressly on his account, all which, the good natured Cas- 
par was always sure to take off his hands. Caspar soon 
eame to be a daily frequenter of the shop, and he never 
called without making a purchase ; for the ingenious Ni- 
eholas had always a reason for his taking almost every ar- 
ticle he had. One thing was necessary, another conve- 
nient, one was fashionable, another indispensable to a man 
of his fortune and character ; this was wonderfully cheap, 
and that wonderfully rare ; and how could he refuse to be 
guided by the advice of his excellent and disinterested 
friend, who was so attentive to his convenience, and who 
let him have every thing at cost. Ina short time, Caspar 
found the bottom of his jar ; his money was gone, but his 
habits of expense were not easily shaken off; and, being 
pressed for cash, he applied to his friend Nicholas. Ni- 
cholas showed himself truly his friend ; for he counted out 
to him the sum he wanted, with many smiles and protesta- 
tions of delight at being able to do him a service, and took 
a mortgage of his estate. 

The story of the mortgage soon took air, and immedi- 
ately afterwards, Caspar, finding himself without money, 
found himself without credit also. In his embarrassment 
he again went to Nicholas for assistance, but his disinte- 
rested friend unfortunately had not the means of helping 
him further. A day or two after he called at the shop for 
the purpose of beginning a new score; but Nicholas in- 
formed him, with a very solemn look, that although there 
Was no man in the world whom he would go farther to 
serve than his very good friend Mr. Buckel, yet his duty 
to his family obliged him to give credit to those only whose 
circumstances justified the expectation that they would 
pay ; he added, however, that he should be exceedingly 
happy to supply him with any thing he wanted for ready 

» Caspar stood for a moment as if thunderstruck, and 
the next, his rage prevailing over his astonishment, he le- 
velled a blow at the Hanoverian, which would infallibly 
have knocked him down, had he not wisely avoided it by 
dacking under the counter. Caspar returned home to di- 
gest his mortification as he could, and the blue devils fol- 
lowed him and fastened upon him. He felt the thirst of 
Tantalus, a continual craving for expense, with no means 
of satisfying it; it seemed to him as if all the rest of the 
world were rolling in wealth, buying and selling, driving 
fine horses, and feasting each other like princes, while he, 
poor fellow, had not a beggarly doit to spend. He grew 
meagre and hollow-eyed, and walked about with his hands 
in his pockets, looking vacantly at the geese nipping the 
grass before his door, and the hens wallowing in the sand 
of the road, and jerking it over their backs with their 
wings. At last he thought of the vision he had seen in the 
oak. “I wills r again,” thought he; ‘* who knows 
but she may = % a second time?” He sat off for 
the tree that very @Vening. It was an October night, and 
he lingered under it till the grass grew silvery with the 
frost, but she did not appear. The next evening he re- 
paired to the same spot, and looked with a still more in- 
tense anxiety for her appearance, but saw only the boughs 
struggling with the wind, and the dropping leaves. The 
third evening he was more successful; she was there, but 
ber look was sad and reproachful. At times the gusts that 
swept by would rudely toss her hair above her forehead 
and against the trunk of the tree; and then, as they sub- 
sided, it would fall down again on each side of her fine 
Countenance. ‘I had hoped, Caspar,” said the vision, 

@ With a mournful voice, that seemed like an articulate sigh, 
“to have reserved for some more pressing need of thine, 
the last favour that is in my power to bestow upon thee. I 
have observed thy nightly visits to my shade ; I know thy 


is withheld; and I cannot forget that thou wast born under 
my boughs, and that thy intercession has preserved me 
from the axe. Between the two roots that diverge east- 
ward from my trunk, thou wilt find a portion of what the 
children of men value more than all the other gifts of hea- 
ven. Replace the turf over my roots, and remember that 
this is the last of my benefits.” Caspar dug eagerly in the 
spot, for he had been provident enough to bring his spade 
with him, and joyfully carried home a jar of money of the 
same figure and capacity with the former. 

It were long to tell by what methods Caspar contrived 
to get rid of the second donation of the lady of the oak. 
To do him justice, he sct out with the firmest resolutions 
of frugality and economy, and actually kept the gold by 
him three days without touching amoidore. But when he 
came to raise the mortgage of his friend Nicholas, and to 
satisfy some other debts that were a little troublesome, the 
habit of paying out money, being once re-admitted, obsti- 
nately kept possession. His old propensity to extravagance 
returned upon him with a violence that swept all his reso- 
lutions away. It is true, that when he saw his finances 
nearly exhausted, he made some praiseworthy attempts to 
repair them. It is whispered that he gambled a little with 
certain smooth-spoken, well-dressed emigrants from the 
country of his fathers ; and it is very certain that he bought 
lottery tickets, drew blanks, bought others, and had the 
satisfaction of drawing an additional number of blanks. 

Suffice it to say, that Caspar saw himself growing poor, 
and, as he had no taste for the pleasures of such a condi- 
tion, he determined to make a desperate effort to shoot 
beyond the circle of the whirpool that threatened to carry 
him down. He was well satisfied that he should get no- 
thing by applying to the lady of the oak, but he could not 
help suspecting that there was more gold buried under her 
boughs. ‘¢'The two jars,” said he to himself, ‘* were con- 
cealed in differeat places, both near the same tree, which 
served as a kind of mark by which to find them again; and 
who knows how many more are lying scattered about the 
same spot? I will search at least; if there is any gold 
there, it is a pity it should lie useless in the earth, and if 
there is not, I shall lose nothing.”” The very next morn- 
ing he loaded his black servant and another labourer with 
pick-axes, spades, and hoes, and sent them to dig about and 
under the tree, with instructions to bring him immediately 
whatever curious or remarkable thing they might find there. 
He was ashamed to go to the spot himself, for he felt that 
he had abused the gifts of his benefactress, and was now 
repaying her kindnesses with ingratitude. In the eyening 
the labourers returned, having found nothing but a few 
fragments of a glass bottle, and complained that the water 
from the rivulet that ran near the tree, soaked through the 
earth and filled the excavations they were making. Cas- 
par ordered them to dam it up a few rods near its source, 
and turn it ‘ato a new channel. 

It was July, and a severe drought prevailed all over the 
country. ‘The pastures looked red and sun-burnt; the 
hardy house-plantain, before Caspar’s door, rolled up its 
leaves like a segar ; the birds were silent ; the cattle droop- 
ed; nothing was cheerful and lively but the grasshoppers, 
who always swarm thickest, and chirp merriest, ia dry 
seasons, and the poultry, who chased and caught them by the 
sides ofthe road. ‘The poor oak, almost undermined and 
deprived of the moisture of its rivulet, was the saddest look- 
ing tree in the whole country ; its leaves grew yellow and 
rusty, and dropped off one by one ; and itis said that once, 
when Caspar was looking towards it from one of the back 
windows of his house, just asthe twilight set in, he fancied 
he saw again that fair, sad face, among the boughs, and a 
white shadowy arm, beckoning him to approach. But he 
hardened his heart, and turned away from the sight, and 
the next morning his labourers went on with their task. 

One afternoon, on a day of uncommon heat, as Caspar 
was engaged at a tavern in bargaining for a.pair of horses, 
with a jockey who had come twenty miles on purpose to 
cheat him, the labourers were driven from their work by 
a furious tempest. The woods roared and bent in the vio- 
lent wind and the heavy rain, and a thousand new streams 
were at once formed, which ran winding all over the open 
country, like so many serpents. The brook, that formerly 
ran by the oak, broke over the barrier which diverted it 





motive; I know that thou wilt be unhappy if my bounty 











dy of water, ploughed for itself a new channel through the 
excavations of Caspar’s workmen, and completed’ the un- 
dermining of the tree. At last a strong gust took it by the 
top and laid it on its side, with its long roots sticking up in 
the air. Caspar’s family beheld its fall from the windows. 
Two hours afterwards there was a clear sky, and abright 
sun shining on the glistening earth, and the wet roofs of 
Caspar’s buildings were smoking in the warm rays. A lit- 
tle pot-bellied man, with an enormous hump on his should- 
ers, small, thin legs and arms, and hideous features, dress- 
ed in a suit of clothes that seemed to have been made for 
aman much taller and straighter than himself, the collar 
of his coat standing erect about a foot from his neck, en- 
tered the house, and began to issue his commands to the 
servants, with an air of authority. At first they only smiled 
at his conduct, supposing him to be insane, and offered him 
some broken victuals and a cup of cider. At this he flew 
into a great rage, and swore he was Caspar Buckel him- 
self, the master of the house. Finding that he grew trou- 
blesome, they sent for Mrs. Buckel, who was beginning to 
talk soothingly to him, with a view of persuading him to 
leave the house, but what was her astonishment when the 
misshapen being insisted that he was her husband. Shock- 
ed and frightened at this proof of his madness, she ordered 
the labourer and the black fellow to put him out of the 
house, which they effected with some difficulty, while he 
struggled, scratched, bit, foamed at the mouth, and declas- 
ed, with a thousand oaths, that he was Caspar Buckel, 
their master. When they had got him out of the door, and 
had disengaged themselves from him, the black gave him 
a stroke with the long horsewhip that he used in driving 
his master’s horses, and calling out the dogs, set them up- 
onhim. The deformed creature scampered before them 
into a neighbouring wood, and then the negro called them 
off. 

Caspar did not return that night, and the next morning 
Mrs. Buckel sent to the tavern to inquire for him, but 
Without learning any thing satisfactory concerning him. — 
The landlord recollected he was there about the middle of 
the tempest, but could not say when he left the house ; he 
mentioned, also, that after the sky began to clear, a little ° 
hunch-backed man had asked at his bar for a glass of 
whiskey, and having paid for it, immediately went away. 
As for the jockey, he had gone off with his horses just 
before the storm began, having been unable to drive such 
a bargain with Mr. Buckel as he wished. 

Mrs. Buckel continued her searches and inquiries for six 
weary months, after which she concluded that her husband 
was dead, and remained disconsolate for six months long- 
er. At the end of this period she gave her hand to a young 
fellow from New England, who had fallen in love with 
her plump, round face, and well stocked farm. As for 
Caspar, he was never heard of again ; but the old people 
say that the woods north of his widow’s house are haunt- 
ed at twilight by the figure of a hunch-backed little man, 
skipping over the fallen trees, and running into gloomy 
thickets as soon as your eye falls on him, as if to avoid the 
sight of man. 





SECRET LOVE. 
From a very rare volume of old Poetry. 

THE fountaines smoake, and yet no flames they shewe ; 

Starres shine all night though undeserned by daye; 
And trees do spring yet are not seen to growe ; 

And shadowes move although they seeme to stay ; 
In winters woe is buried summers bliss, 
And love loves most, when love most secret is. 


The stillest streame descries the greatest deepe ; 
The clearest skye is subject to a shower ; 
Conceits most sweete, when as it seemes to sleepe ; 
And fairest dayes do in the morning lower ; 
The silent groves, sweet nymphes they cannot misse, 
For love loves most, when love most secret is. 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yield, 

The sweete of traflique is a secret gaine ; 
The yeere once old doth show a barren field 

And plants seeme dead, and yet they spring again. 
Cupid is blind ; the reason why, is this, 





from its course, and coming down the hill, with a vast bo- 


Love loveth most, when love most secret is. 
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MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








CONSTITUTIONAL TALENT. 


Tuenxz is nothing that floats a man sooner into 
the tide of reputation, or oftener passes current 
for genius, than what might be called constitutional 
talent. A man without this, whatever may be his 
worth or real powers, will no more get on in the 
world than a leaden Mercury will fly into the air; 
as any pretender with it, and without any one qua- 
lity else to recommend him, will be sure either to 
blunder upon success, or will set failure at defi- 
ance. By constitutional talent, I mean, in general, 
the warmth and vigour given to a man’s ideas and 
pursuits, by his bodily stamina, by mere physical 
organization. A weak mind in a sound bedy is 
better, or at least more profitable, than a sound 
mind in a weak and crazy conformation. How 
many instances might I quote! Let a man havea 
quick circulation, a good digestion, the bulk and 
thews and sinews of a man, and the alacrity, the 
unthinking confidence inspired by these; and with- 
out an atom, a shadow of the mens divinior, he 
shall strut and swagger and vapour and jostle his 
way through life, and have the upperhand of these 
who are his betters in every thing but health 
and strength. His jests shall be echoed with 
loud laughter, because his own lungs begin to 
crow like chanticleer, before he has uttered them; 
while a little hectic nervous humorist shall stam- 
mer out an admirable conceit that is damned in 
the doubtful delivery—vor faucibus hasit—The 
first shall tell a story as long as his shoulders are 
broad, without interruption, while the latter stops 
short in his from mere weakness of chest, the one 
shall be empty and noisy, and succesful in argu- 
ment, putting forth the most common-place things 
** with a confident brow and a throng of words, 
that come with more than impudent sauciness from 
him,” while the latter shrinks from an observation 
**too deep for his hearers,” into the delicacy 
and unnoticed retirement of his own mind. The 
one shall never feel the want of intellectual re- 
sources, because he can back his opinions with 
his person; the other shall lose the advantages 
of mental superiority, seek to anticipate contempt 
by giving offence, court mortification in despair of 
popularity, and, even in the midst of public and 
private admiration, extorted slowly by incontro- 
vertible proofs of genius, shall never get rid of the 
awkward uneasy sense of personal weakness and 
insignificance, contracted by early and long-con- 
tinued habit. What imparts the inward to the out- 
ward man, when it is the last that is the general 
and inevitable butt of ridicule or object of admira- 
tion ?—It has been said that a good face is a letter 
of recommendation. But the finest face will not 
carry a man far, unless it is set upon an active bo- 
dy, anda stout pair of shoulders, The counte- 
nance is the index of a man’s talents and attain- 
ments: but his figure is the criterion of his pro- 
gress through life. I once knew a man of good 
understanding, who went to a distance of ten thou- 
sand miles to perform an impossibility, staid there 
ten years, did nothing, and came as he went, for 
no other reason than because he has short legs, 
and a sort of waddle in his gait—We may have 
seen faces that spoke ** a soul as fair—bright as the 
children of yon azure sheen”—yet that met with 
but an indifferent reception in the world—being 
supported by a couple of spindle shanks and a 
weak stomach, in attempting what was expected of 
them, they failed—‘*‘ fell flat, and shamed their 
worshippers.” Hence the success of such persons 
did not correspond with their deserts. There was 
a natural contradiction between the physiognomy 
of their minds and bodies! ‘The phrase, “a good- 
looking man,” means different things in town and 
country ; and artists have a separate standard of 
beauty from other people. A country-squire is 
thought good-looking, who is in good condition 
like his horse : a country-farmer, to take the neigh- 
bours’ eyes, must seem stall-fed, like the prize-ox 
—they ask, “ how he cuts up in the cawl, how he 
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tallows in the kidneys.” The Jetter-of-recommen.- 
dation face, in general, is not one that expresses 
the finer movements of thought or of the soul, but 
that makes part of a vigorous and healthy form. It 
is one in which Cupid and Mars take up their quar- 
ters, rather than Saturn or Mercury. It may be 
objected here that some of the greatest favourites 
of fortune have been little men. ‘* A little man, 
but of high fancy,” is Sterne’s description of Mr. 
Hammon Shandy. But then they have been pos- 
sessed of strong fibres and iron constitutions. The 
late Mr. West said that Bonaparte was the best 
made man he ever saw in his life. In other cases, 
the gauntlet of contempt which a puny body and 
a fiery mind are forced to run, may determine 
them to aim at great actions; indignation may 
make men heroes as well as poets, and thus re- 
venge them on the niggardliness of nature, and 
the prejudices of the world. I remember Mr. 
Wordsworth’s saying, that he thought ingenious 
poets had been of small and delicate frames, like 
Pope ; but that the greatest (such as Shakspeare 
and Milton) had been healthy and cast ina larger 
and handsomer mould. So were Titian, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo. This is one of the few ob- 
servations of Mr. Wordsworth’s I recollect worth 
quoting, and I accordingly set it down as his, be- 
cause he is tenacious on that point. ‘* Petulant 
sel his mark.’ 





SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


Amone the number of people who were highly 
charmed with Sir Richard Steele’s conversation 
and writings, none professed a greater admiration 
of both than a Lincolnshire baronet, who usually 
sat at Button’s This gentleman possessed a very 
large fortune, had great interest, and more than 
once solicited Sir Richard Steele to command his 
utmost ability, and he should think himself under 
no little obligation. These offers, though made 
with the most seeming cordiality, Sir Richard, 
however, declined with a grateful politeness pecu- 
liar to himself, as at that time he stood in no need 
of the gentleman’s assistance. But some instance 
of extravagance having once reduced him to the 
necessity of borrowing a sum of money to satisfy 
an importunate creditor, he thought this a very 
proper opportunity of calling on his friend, and 
requesting the loan of a hundred pounds for a few 
days. The gentleman received him with much 
civility and respect, began to renew his offers of 
service, and begged Sir Richard would give him 
some occasion to show his friendship and regard. 
“ Why, sir,” says Sir Richard, ‘*I came for that 
very purpose, and if you can lend me a hundred 
pounds for a few days, I shall consider it as a sin- 
gular favour.” Had Sir Richard clapped a pistol 
to his breast, and made a peremptory demand of 
his money, the gentleman could not have appeared 
in a greater surprise than at this unexpected re- 
quest. His offers of friendship had been only made 
on a supposition of their never being accepted, 
and intended only as so many baits for Sir Richard’s 
intimacy and acquaintance, of which the gentle- 
man, while it cost him nothing, was particularly 
proud. Recovering, however, from his surprise, 
he stammered out—“ Why, really, Sir Richard, I 
would serve you to the utmost of my power, but 
at present I have not twenty guineas in the house.” 
Sir Richard, who saw through the pitiful evasion, 
was heartily vexed at the meanness and excuse. 
‘* And so, sit,” says he, *‘ you have drawn me in 
to expose the situation of my affairs with a promise 
of assistance, and now refuse me any mark of your 
friendship or esteem. A disappointment I can 
bear, but must by no means put up with an insult; 
therefore be so obliging as to consider whether it 
is more agreeable to comply with the terms of my 
request, or to submit to the consequences of my 
resentment.” Sir Richard spoke this in so deter- 
mined a tone, that the baronet was startled, and 
said, seeming to recollect himself, “ Lord, my dear 
Sir Riehard, I beg ten thousand pardons ; upon 
my honour, I did not remember—bless me, I have 
a hundred-pound note in my pocket, which is en- 
tirely at your service.” So saying he produced 
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the note, which Sir Richard immediately put up, 
and then addressed him in the following manner : 
“ Though I despise an obligation from a person of 
so mean a Cast as I am satisfied you are, yet rather 
than be made a fool, I choose to accept of this hum 
dred pounds, which I shall return when it suits my 
conveniency. But that the next favour you con- 
fer may be done with a better grace, I must take 
the liberty of pulling you by the nose, as a proper 
expedient to preserve your recollection.” Which 
Sir Richard accordingly did and then took his 
leave, whilst the poor baronet stood surprised at 
the oddity of his behaviour, and heartily ashamed 
at the meanness of his own. 





SCHOOLMASTERS., 

“T rake blame to myself,” said a sensible man 
of this profession, writing to a friend respecting a 
youth who had quitted his school abruptly, ** that 
your nephew was not more attached to me. But 
persons in my situation are more to be pitied than 
can well be imagined. We are surrounded by 
young, and, consequently, ardently affectionate 
hearts, but we can never hope to share an atom of 
their affections. The relation of master and scho- 
lar forbids this. How pleasing this must be to you, 
how I envy your feelings, my friends will sometimes 
say to me, when they see young men, whom I have 
educated, return after some years absence from 
school, their eyes shining with pleasure, while they 
shake hands with their old master, bringing a pre- 
sent of game to me, or a toy to my wife, and thank- 
ing me in the warmest terms for my care of their 
education. A holyday is begged for the boys ; the 
house is a scene of happiness ; I, only, am sad at 
heart. This fine-spirited and warm-hearted youth, 
who fancies he repays his master with gratitude 
for the care of his boyish years—this young man— 
in the eight long years I watched over him with a 
parent’s anxiety, never could repay me with one 
look of genuine feeling. He was proud, when I 
praised; he was submissive, when I reproved him; 
but he did never ove me—and what he now mis- 
takes for gratitude and kindness for me, is but the 
pleasant sensation which all persons feel at revisit 
ing the scene of their boyish hopes and fears ; and 
the seeing on equal terms the man they were am 
customed to look up to with reverence.” 

‘*My wife too,” this interesting correspondent 
goes on to say, “my once darling Anna, is the 
wife of a schoolmaster. When I courted her, when 
I married her—knowing that the wife of a schoob 
master ought to be a busy notable creature, and 
fearing that my gentle Anna would ill supply the 
loss of my dear bustling mother, just then dead, 
who never sat still, was in every part of the house 
in a moment, and whom I was obliged sometimes 
to threaten to fasten down ina chair, to save her 
from fatiguing herself to death—when I expressed 
my fears, that I was bringing her into a way of life 
unsuitable to her, she, who loved me tenderly, 
promised for my sake to exert herself to perform 
the duties of her new situation. She promised, 
and she has kept her word. What wonders will 
not a woman’s love perform? My house is manag- 
ed with a propriety and decorum, unkown in other 
schools; my boys are well fed, k healthy, and 
have every proper accommo n; and all this 
performed with a careful economy, that never de- 
scends to meanness. But I have lost my gentle 
helpless Anna!—When we sit down to enjoy an 
hour of repose after the fatigue of the day, I am 
compelled to listen to what have been her useful 
(and they are really useful) employments through 
the day, and what she proposes for to-morrow’s 
task. Her heart and her features are changed by 
the duties of her situation. To the boys, she never 
appears other than the master’s wife ; and she looks 
up to me, as to the boys master, to whom all show 
of fond affection would be highly improper and un- 
becoming the dignity of her situation and mine, 
Yet this—gratitude forbids me to hintto her, For? 
my sake she submitted to be this altered creature, 
and can I reproach her for it? These kind of 
complaints are not. often drawn from me. I am 
aware that I am a fortunate, I means prosperous 
man.” 
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ON NAMES. 


We have Mr. Light, whose weight is only one 
stone less than that of the memorable Lambert 3a 
Miss Ewe, who is the tenderest and most innocent 
lamb in the universe; a Mr. Plot, who never 
thought in his life ; and a Madame L’Estrange, 
who is better known than any woman in town; one 
of the fuirest ladies in the world is Mrs. Blackmore; 
and one of the fattest men Mr. Lean. Mr. Wise- 
man is, without exception, the greatest fool in the 
neighbourhood in which he resides ; and Pearl is 
notoriously the name of a man of no beauty or value 

hatever. : 
This populous city has been known to afford a 
very honest parson Hell, and Mr. Death a very in- 
genuous apothecary; and the polite world cannot 
have so soon forgotten Mr. Manly, who knotted 
all the fringes of his own rufiles and of his aunt’s 
petticoats. Laws is, perhaps, almost the only 
man in the world who does not know that there 
are any laws in it. We never yet knew a Mr. 
Short who was much under six feet in height ; and 
the friends of the two families swear that Mr. Good- 
child broke the hearts of his father and mother, 
and drove another of his nearest relations to dis- 
traction, by his wicked and undutiful behaviour ; 
while Mr. T'horoughgood turned out a complete 
rogue and vagabond at fifteen years of age, and 
was transported at the expense of the government 
at five and twenty. ; : 

As all these names are as contradictory to their 
natural use as if men had, in burlesque, selected 
them on purpose; so there are others in the mo- 
dern world, particularly among the literati, which 
are as merrily expressive of some unlucky truths 
in the characters of those to whom they appertain. 
Walker, for instance, seems a denomination well 
calculated for an historian who is too sober ever to 
go above a foot’s pace, and seems to have seen no 
more of the world than a man might walk over 
barefoot. The depth of certain famed annotations 
on the obscure parts of the Bible, which were for- 
merly published, is excellently expressed by the 
author’s name, Pool. All who have read the bloody 
wars described by Heath, must own him to be a 
very barren author; and Fuller admirably expres- 
ses @ man crammed to the mouth with knowledge 
which he cannot give vent to. Those who sub- 
scribed to a version of Virgil, published about 80 
years since, were thoroughly convinced, to their 
cost, that 7'rap was the best of all possible names 
for its author. Full was no bad name for a writer 
sublimely low in all his works; and we all must al- 
low Flaiman to have been a very just name for the 
dullest poet of our nation, It being our wish to 
contribute to the reader’s entertainment, and not to 
hurt the feelings of others, or to raise enemies 
against ourselves, we shall omit to notice many au- 
thors of much more recent date, whose works 
might well be estimated by the same standard with 
those already pointed out; namely, the idea which 
we should naturally conceive of them by their 
names, which would be found, in many cases, ad- 
mirably to express the degree of merit attached to 
them. 

By a similar coincidence, what can possibly be 
better enews attract speculators in the lottery 
than the names @ Goodluck and Hazard ? So Sharp 
is a particularly expressive denomination for many 
a pettifogging attorney ; and Pike excellently cha- 
racterizes the usurer who would devour half the 
young fry of the age. 





MORNING. 


‘Ir isthe hour before the labouring bee has 
left his golden hive ; not yet the blooming day 
buds in the blushing East; not yet has the victo- 
rious Lucifer chased from the early sky the faint- 
ing splendour of the stars of nig All is silent, 


Save the light breath of Morn waking the slumber- 


ing leaves. Even now a golden streak breaks 
over the grey mountains. Hark! to shrill chanti- 
cleer! As the cock crows the owl ceases. Hark! 


to shrill chanticleer’s feathered rival! the moun- 
_ tain Set ear from the sullen earth, and wel- 
Comes with his hymn the coming day. The gold- 
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en streak has expanded into a crimson crescent, |tirizes these mantles with long sleeves in the following 
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and rays of living fire flame over the rose enamel-| lines: — 


led East. Man rises sooner than the Sun; and 
already sounds the whistle of the ploughman, 
the song of the mower, and the forge of the smith 
—and hark! to the bugle of the hunter, and the 
baying of his deep-mouthed hound. The Sun is 


* Now hath this land little need of brooms, 
To sweep away the filth out of the streets ; 
Sin side sleeves of pennilesse grooms 
Will it uplicke, be it dry or weete.’ 


up—the generating Sun! and temple, and tower, | Henry V. when Prince of Wales, and in disgrace with his 


and tree—the massive wood, and the distant hill, 
burst into sudden lightequickly upcurled is the 
dusky mist from the shining river—quickly is the 
cold dew drunk from the raised heads of the 
drooping flowers.” 





ANCIENT DRESSES OF ENGLAND. 

From Memoirs of the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

“Cloth of gold, satin and velvet enriched by the florid 
decoration of the needle, were insufficient to satisfy the 
pride of nobles ; robes formed of these costly materials 
were frequently ornamented with embroidery of goldsmith’s 
work, thickly set with precious stones; and the most ab- 
surd and fantastic habits were continually adopted in the 
restless desire to appear in new inventions. John of Gaunt 
is represented in a habit divided straight down the middle, 
one side white, the other half a dark blue ; and his son 
Henry IV. on his return from exile, rode in procession 
through London in a jacket of cloth of gold, ‘after the 
German fashion.’ The dukes and earls who attended his 
coronation wore three bars of ermine on the left arm, a 
quarter of a yard long, ‘or thereabouts ;’ the barons had 
but two: and over the monarch’s head was borne a canopy 
of blue silk, supported by silver staves with four gold bells 
‘that rang at the corners.’ ‘ Early in the reign of Richard 
II. began,’ says Stow, ‘the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the knees with chains of silver gilt; also women 
used high attire on their heads with piked horns and long 
training gowns. The commons also were besotted in ex- 
cesse of apparel ; in wide surcoates reaching to their loines ; 
some in a garment reaching to their heels close before and 
strowting out at the sides, so that on the backe they make 
men seeme women, and this they called by a ridiculous 
name gowne. Their hoodes are little, tied under the chin, 
and buttoned like the women’s but set with gold, silver, 
and precious stones ; the lirripippes or tippets which went 
round the neck and hung down before, reach to the heels, 
all jagged. They have another weede of silk, which they 
call a pallock, a close jacket like a waistcoat; and their 
hose are of two colors or pied.’ The apparel of the ladies 
was equally whimsical and extravagant. Knighton in- 
forms us that they appeared at tournaments in parti-color- 
ed tunics, one half being of one colour, and the other half 
of another ; ‘ their lirripippes or tippets very short ; their 
capes remarkably little, and wrapt about their heads with 
cords ; their girdles and pouches are ornamented with gold 
and silver, and they wear short swords called daggers, 
before them: they are mounted on the finest horses and 
richest furniture.’ ‘ Pearls and precious stones, and chains 
of gold, were the necessary appendages of female attire ; 
and the garments of women of rank were frequently border- 
ed with gems. The ornaments of their apartments were 
in a style of similar expense, being hung with tapestry and 
cloth of arras, and decked with the spoils of France, or 
with domestic manufactures in imitation of these foreign 


their establishments, the English were surpassed by their 
continental neighbors.” 

“The cracows, or piked shoes of Richard IT. were rival- 
led in absurdity by the sleeves which came into fashion in 
the beginning of his successor’s reign, when the dress, we 
are told, was extravagant, especially the gowns with deep 
and wide sleeves, commonly called Pokys, shaped like bag- 
pipes, and worn indifferently both by servants and masters. 
—‘They may,’ says our author, ‘rightly be called the 
devil’s receptacles ; for whatever could be stolen was popt 
into them : some of them were so large and wide that they 


slits and devils, When the servants were bringing up pot- 
tage, sauces, or any other liquor, their sleeves went into the 
dishes and had the first taste; and all that was given to 
them or that they could get, was spent to clothe their un- 
curable carcasses with these pokys or sleeves, while the 





father, jealous of the numbers who forsaking the palace of 
the sovereign flocked to the heir apparent’s court, visited 
the king fantastically attired ina gown of blue satin full of 
small oylet holes worked in black, with a needle hanging 
at every hole by a silken thread ; about his arm he wore a 
hound’s collar studded with S S of gold, the threts being 
of the same metal.” 





FEMALE BEAUTY AND ORNAMENTS, 
Tue ladies in Japan gild their teeth; and those of the 
Indies paint themred. The blackest teeth are esteemed 
the most beautiful in Guzurat, and in some parts of Ame- 
rica. In Greenland, the women cover their faces with 
blue and yellow. However fresh the complexion of a 
Muscovite may be, she would think herself very ugly if 
she was not plastered over with paint. The Chinese 
must have their feet as diminutive as those of the she 
goats; and to render them thus, their youth is passed in 
tortures. In Ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was often 
thought worthy of the crown; and, if there was any 
competition between two princes, the people generally 
went by this criterion of majesty. In some countries, 
the mothers break the noses of their children; and, m 
others, press the head between two boards, that it may be- 
come square. ‘The modern Persians have a strong aver- 
sion to red hair: the Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of these disgusting locks. The Indian beauty is 
thickly smeared with bear’s fat; and the female Hotten- 
tot receives from the hand of her lover, not silks, or 
wreaths of flowers, but warm entrails and reeking tripe, to 
dress herself with enviable ornaments. 
At China, small eyes are liked; and the girls are con- 
tinually plucking thtir eye-brows, that they may be small 
and long. The Turkish women dip‘a gold brush in the 
tincture of a black drug, which they pass over their eye- 
brows. It is too visible by day, but looks shining by 
night. They tinge their nails with a rose-colour. 
An ornament for the nose appears to us perfectly unne- 
cessary. The Peruvians, however, think otherwise; and 
they hang on it a weighty ring, the thickness of which 
is proportioned to the rank of their husbands. The cus- 
tom of boring it, as our ladies do their ears, is very com- 
mon in several nations. Through the perforation are hung 
various materials ; such as green crystal, gold, stones, a 
single and sometimes a great number of gold rings. This 
is rather troublesome to them in blowing their noses; 
and the fact is, some have informed us, that the Indian 
ladies never perform this very useful operation. 
The female head-dress is carried, in some countries, to 
singular extravagance. The Chinese fair carries on her 
head the figure of a certain bird. ‘This bird is composed 
of copper, or of gold, according to the quality of the 
person: the wings, spread out, fall over the front of the 
head-dress, and conceal the temples. The tail, long and 
open, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak covers 


rarities, in which, as well as in the lavish profusion of| the top of the nose; the neck is fastened to the body of 


the artificial animal bya spring, that it may the more free. 
ly play, and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantses is far more ridien- 
lous than the above. They carry on their heads a slight . 
board, rather longer than a foot, and about six inches 
broad: with this they cover their hair, and seal it with 
wax. They cannot lie down, nor lean, without keeping 
the neck very straight; and, the country being very 
woody, it is not uncommon to find them with their head- 
dress entangled in the trees. Whenever they comb their 
hair, they pass an hour by the fire in melting the wax; 


reached down to the feet, or at least to the knees, full of | but this combing is only performed once or twie’a year. 


To this curious account, extracted from Duhalde, we 
must join that of the inhabitants of the dand of Natal, 
They wear caps or bonzets, from six to ten inches hiyh, 
composed of the fat of oxen. They then gradually anuint 
the head with a purer grease; which mixing with the 





rest of the habit was cut short.’ ‘Occleue, the poet, sa- 


hair, fastens these bonnets for their lives! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ Literary Periodicals”—an ingenious essay, with this 
title, from our friend Quevedo has been received. He has 
our heartiest thanks for this additional proof of his deter- 
mination to assist us, and as the sentiments contained in 
his essay concur entirely with our own upon the same sub- 
ject, we shall have great pleasure in publishing them in our 
next. 

‘Literary Rights,” by our correspondent Q., is before 
us. His complaints are certainly well founded, and the 
evil to which he refers cries aloud for a remedy which we 
hope will, before long be applied. We know of no better 
way to assist in bringing this about, than by inserting the 
thoughts he has furnished in relation to this matter, which, 
as the lawyers say, shall be done forthwith. 

The specimens from a series of essays, ‘‘ submitted to 
our scrutiny,” by E. exhibit a cultivated mind, and an 
original mode of thinking, both of which are strong recom- 
mendations to favour. If he will furnish the essays from 
which they are extracted we shall be happy in giving them 
a place, or should he prefer their publication in their pre- 
sent state his wishes shall be gratified. The original tales 
and “‘ rhymes,” of which he speaks, will also be highly ac- 
ceptable, and if they are written in the same spirit that 
marks the communication now on our table, he need not 
fear that they will appear either “ tuneless” or ‘destitute 
of merit.” A note from him as soon as possible is desi- 
rable. 

We acknowledge our increased obligations to ‘ Sydney” 
for the budget of good things he has lately sent us. He is 
truly an invaluable friend. 

J. B. P. must not pass unthanked. ‘ Camillus to the 
Romans” deserves and receives our praise. 

*¢ Loran,” and “Sylvanus,” are both placed on file, and 
shall receive an early attention. 

J. B. Esq. must not take it unkindly if we decline the 
insertion of his extract. We fear it would not prove ge- 
nerally interesting, as there are many in this world who 
do not care a fig for such abstract calculations ; and Black- 
stone, however high his authority and reputation with 
* the learned in the law,” will not pass current among the 
uninitiated. We are indebted to J. B. nevertheless, for 
his disposition to serve us, and hope he will not be back- 
ward in sending us choice extracts from other departments 
of reading. 

J, W.S.” exhibits great progress in improvement. 
A little more attention to rhythm which we conceive, all 
of a different opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, es- 
sential to harmony, and he will be enabled to appear in 
pToper trim before the public. We shall be sorry if any 
present want of success discourages him from future ef- 
forts, for he really possesses considerable ability, which, 
under judicious cultivation, will render him a welcome 
contributor. Goon, good sir, Rome was not built in a 
day. 

*¢ Alfred.” “‘ Ha! Monsieur Tonson’s come again.” We 
bad expected that a former hint to this gentleman would 
have relieved us from his undesirable visits, but we were 
disappointed. He has again “dropp’d in,” and has not 
even the modesty to ‘‘ hope he don’t intrude.” If he trou- 
bles us with a third “‘ effusion,” (for so he terms his non- 
sense,) we may be tempted ‘to print it and shame the 
fool.” We caution him to forbear. 





Wauex the first number of this publication was issued, 
we had scarcely a sufficient number of subscribers to war- 
rant us in employing a carrier. No previous exertions had 
been mice to obtain them, as we believed a view of the 


‘es would be more productive of patronage than 
any e of eloquent persuasion on the part of collectors, 
ough that class of gentlemen are proverbial for the 
smoothness of their speech. Confident that a weekly mis- 
cellany, neatly executed and properly conducted, could 
not fail to receive a proper encouragement, we ventured to 
print an impression of 3000 copies, and now, after but six 
weeks existence, we circulate more than half that aumber, 
and, judging from present appearances, we feel warranted 
in saying, that many months will not pass before the whole 
will be exhausted. For the liberality we have experienced 
we are, as we ought to be, truly grateful, and if unremit- 
ted efforts to please can secure a continuance of favour, we 
shall have no cause of complaint. No expense has been, 
and none will be spared, to render this publication in 
every respect deserving of support, and we flatter our- 
selves that thus far we have done all and more than was 
expected from us. 

Of the matter contained in our paper, we ought not per- 
haps to speak ; but we may be allowed to say, without in- 
curring the imputation of vanity, that in making our selec- 
tions, we have exercised the strictest care to furnish such 
as, in our estimation, would be best calculatdd to promote 
the increase of instruction and rational amusement. How 
far we have been successful, it does not belong to us to 
say ; but if the opinions of those who are experienced in 
such matters may be relied on, the many testimonials we 
have received from our brother editors, in different parts 
of the Union, (some of which will be found on the cover) 
induce the belief, that we have been peculiarly fortunate. 
Among our original contributors we can class several of 
high standing in the literary circles of this city, and the 
number of our correspondents is rapidly increasing. Of 
the manner in which this work is executed, we need only 
remark that we are willing to have it tested by a compa- 
rison with any other ofa similar character, being altogether 
unfearful that it will suffer by the contrast. 

The many gentlemen who have kindly consented to act 
as our agents, will accept our best thanks for the disposi- 
tion they have uniformly manifested to serve us, and an 
assurance that we shall always bear them in grateful re- 
membrance, 





FASHIONS. 


Tue plate intended to illustrate the prevalent Fashions 
in this city, which we announced some time since as be- 
ing in preparation for this work, is now finished; and 
about one half of the whole number of impressions takenJ 
off. The remainder, in consequence of the great care 
necessary to be used in working them off, will not be rea- 
dy until next week ; and as we are not desirous of furnish- 
ing our plates by piecemeal, we have reserved them all 
until our ensuing number, when they will be distributed 
among subscribers. 





LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

Tus long and anxiously expected work will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present week. We understand 
it will be brought out in a very superior style, the publish- 
ers, Carey, Lea & Carey, having with their usual liberali- 
ty, spared no expence to render it worthy of the Author 
and the subject. Its appearance is looked for with great 
earnestness in the literary circles; and we apprehend a 
very large edition will be requisite to satisfy the great 
demand which exists for it. The American edition will 
consist of 3 8vo. volumes, being but one third of the num- 
ber of the British, which comprises nine vols. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Highways and Byways, or Tales of the Road Side, 2 
vols, 12 mo. 
Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Magazine, 
for August. 
Museum, for August. 
Medical Journal, No. 28. 


The prospectus of a new monthly periodical, to be call- 
ed the “ Philadelphia Magazine,” will be found on the se- 
cond page of the cover, We request our readers to exa- 





mine it. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The late Benjamin R. Cheever, Esq. Merchant of this 
city, bequeathed by his will $1000, to the Unitarian 
Church, corner of Locust and Tenth streets, besides a 
handsome legacy to the Rey. W. H. Furness, Pastor of 
the Church. His liberality did not stop here. He also 
bequeathed five legacies of $500 each to different charita- 
ble institutions of this city. 

The President of the United States, accompanied by one 
of his sons, arrived in Boston on Saturday afternoon, and 
immediately set out for Quincy. 

The Massachusetts Humane Society has appropriated 
100 dollars to defray the expense of as many pupils in the 
art of swimming as Dr. Leiber will admit from the public 
schools for that sum; and Dr. Leiber has generously ad- 
vertised to admit four from each school. 

A society of young ladies has been formed in Rynn, 
Massachusetts, to meet once or twice a week, to read in 
turn, to the society, works adapted to virtuous and literary 
improvement, 

Near seventy poems have been received for the opening 
of the Tremont theatre, Boston. The judges will decide 
in favour of one of them in a few days, when the premium 
of 100 dollars will be awarded. 

The erection of the Bunker Hill Monument has at length 
been commenced. The base is completed; it is 40 feet 
square, and from 15 to 20 feet within the earth. 

Deacon Elijah Hart, of Berlin, Connecticut, whilst at 
work in the field on the 2d instant, was stung in the neck 
by a humblebee which caused instant death. 

On Friday morning a boat loaded with stone, from Cram 
creek, anchored a little below the south side of Market 
street wharf. Previously to coming to she had run foul of 
a schooner, and it is supposed started some of her timbers. 
Directly after anchoring the captain and his assistant laid 
down to rest; in a short time the vessel fell upon her side 
and immediately sunk. The assistant was taken up by a 
boat and saved, but the captain was drewned. 

At the commencement of Colombia College on Tuesday 
week, the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on the 
Reverend Henry U. Onderdonk, assistant bishop elect of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsy}- 
vania. 


From an extract in the American Farmer from ‘ Dar- 
by’s Geographical Dictionary,’ we take the following 
statistical particulars. The actual population of the United 
States, in 1826, was probably within a small fraction of 
twelve millions, of which the central basin, or basin of 
the Mississippi, contains three, and what is called the At- 
lantic slope, the remainder. But we find that in the last 
quarter of a century, while the entire population of the 
United States increased from 5,319,762, to 12,000,000, 
that of this central basin augmented from 700,000 to 
3,000,000. The disparity of the two sections in the rate 
of increase, will be at least as great during the next quar- 
ter of a century ; and while the entire population in 18$1, 
will be 26,953,121, that of the central basin will be 
10,136,850. The Atlantic Mope-eontains about 220,000 
square miles, or 140,800,000 acres ; that part of the cen- 
tral basin taken into this estimate, 800,000 square miles, 
or 512,000,000 acres; relative surface as 11 to 40. The 
density of population of the Atlantic slope is 36 1-3 to the 
square mile ; of the central basin, Ww 5 to the square 
mile.—If the whole territory of the hited States be in- 
cluded, the comparative population is only 4 1-3 to the 
square mile; but-taking only the area actually embraced 
by the census of 1820, viz: about 600,000 square miles, 
itis 16. In 1938, the population of the Union, at a ratio 
of increase of three per cent. will be 364,558,000, of which 
aggregate amount 80j127,607 will be coloured. The cen- 
tral basin will probably have the superior population in 
1865, Out of the total population in 1820,there were en- 
gaged -in .manufactures only 349,247; in agriculture 
2,065,499: From, the view given of the classified popula- 
tion, it would appétit that only about a fourth part of the 
whole mass had any employment ; but the census sank 
down into the common class of unemployed persons, doo- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, magistrates, legislators, military 
men, and those living on the proceeds of realized capital. 
Of the states, Virginia contains 63,000 square miles, New 
York 46,000, and Maryland 11,000. 
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ISAAC BITTON. 
6 i —C i e 
Reatinh, you'll say—but beens devilish keen!”—Duenna 
“ Fam’d ’bove ev’ry other grace ; 
For matchless intrepidity of face"—Churchill, _ 

Reaver, if it has been thy fate to reside con- 
stantly in London, or even to sojourn there for a 
season, thou hast doubtless perambulated more 
than once from Charing-cross to Cornhill ; and as- 
suredly, if this be the case, thou hast fallen upon, 
or rather been checked in thy progress, by a 
stout, ill-favored man, about fifty-eight years of 
age, dressed generally in a kind of olive-brown 
coat, fading away by reason of long servitude, 
corded breeches, worsted stockings, and shoes 
made more for use than ornament. He is probably 
about five feet nine or ten inches high, has a large 
head, eyes small in proportion, but at the same 
time of twice the magnitude possessed by ordinary 
men, and rivalling the coal in nigritude; with a 
tremendous body and thin legs, which give him 
somewhat the appearance that St. Paul’s would 
present supported by two monuments gracile as 
that of Fish-street-hill. He goeth not out unac- 
companied ; for a stick (which even Mr. Martin 
could not, we are sure, denominate a switch) of 
most excelling dimensions, is ever his attendant. 
If there were vitality and feeling in a walking- 
stick, how should we compassionate that oaken 
leviathan—that half tree—which is doomed to 
bear his weight. He limps slightly with one leg, 
and looks seldom on the ground, for the game that 
he plays requires vigilance. Reader, dost thou 
know him yet—or must I describe him further? 
Hast thou, then, never in passing along Cheapside 
or its neighbourhood, thinking, perchance, of bu- 
siness or pleasure, or carelesly humming the last 
fancy-haunting air that thou heard’st at the thea- 
tre; hast thou, I say, never been suddenly arrest- 
ed—rivetted, as it were, to the pavement on which 
thou wert walking—by a pair of dark eyes placed 
under the brows of an unwieldy and tawny skin- 
ned Israelite? Hast thou not felt as if transform- 
ed into a timorous bird, and fascinated by the 
glances of this human rattle-snake—this homoge- 
neous basalisk? If thou hast ever worn a drab 
— with pearl buttons, and cherished thy 

ngers in the loculi or pockets thereof—if thou 
has ever placed thy hat knowingly on one side of 
thy head—if ever the stones of Cornhill have told 
“of thy whereabout” by the gingling of thy 
spurs—if ever thou hast called for stout at the 
Rainbow, or paid a visit tothe Fives’ Court—if 
ever thou hast strutted in a winter-cloak with 
massive gilt clasps, or, being young, hast aped 
the manner of a man—thou hast not escaped him. 
He has fixed thee. We swear it. Men, be they 
strangers to him or otherwise, are his riches, his 
merchandize ; and he keeps a strict and watchful 
eye upon his goods, London is tributary to him. 
Wherever he walks, he sees around him the sources 
of his profits. The public is his banker, and 
he draws as largely upon it as he can. The me- 
tropolis to him is an Eden; and mankind, whom 
he delights in stripping, the tree of knowledge; 
but the apples which he plucks, like those of Hip- 
pomenes, are golden ones, 

_From what we have said above in relation to 
his young victims, let not the elderly gentlemen 
of the present day be too secure in their post me- 
rediem, for we have seen him (Oh! how well do 
we remember it ) touch his hat, which is his usual 
mode of attack, to one of the most sedate, grave- 
looking men that we had ever beheld, as he was 
passing along Leadenhall-street, and moralizing, 
for aught we know, on the follies and vanities of 
this world, He was above fifty—could not that 
Geter the irreclaimable acquaintance-seraper? He 
was sree in a suit of black—could not that in- 
spire him with respect? He owder—had 
that no influence ns his obtrusive? Alas! no; 
all were vain when opposed to his importunities 
and unalterable assurance. The grave gentleman 





‘Feturned the bow with a slight and. undeter- 


ned inclination of the head; but Bitton was not 
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pause.” ‘How d’ye do, Sir?” said he respectfal- 
ly. The grave gentleman moved his lips; but 
looked surprised, and as if he either wished to 


avoid or really did not recognize him. ‘** How 
d’ye do, Sir?” again asked the unblushing Levite: 
then putting his mouth close to the ear of the 
grave gentleman, and looking significantly and ra- 
ther mysteriously, he added, ‘* Dersh to be a mill 
on Tueshday, Sir.” ‘*A what?” ejaculated the 
man of powder. ‘A prize-fight, Sir, between—” 
“Oh! I know nothing about prize-fights,” said he 
of the black coat, pettishly interrupting him and 
walking away ; whilst the Jew, without appearing 
offended at his unceremonious departure, or 
seeming conscious of his own impudence, walked 
on to hunt after more youthful and less obdurate 
patrons, 

He has left the ring for many years, but takes a 
benefit at the Fives’ Court every season in the 
month of April,—andin June or July he is abroad 
again trying to get off his tickets to all he meets. 
He occasionally exhibits also as a conjuror, and 
teaches sparring, broad-sword, single-stick, &c. 
&c. No argument is left untried to induce you to 
become his pupil or take a ticket. When he has 
once drawn your attention by his loadstone eye, 
he puts his stick under one arm, and pulls out his 
snuff-box, which he graciously extends towards 
you, and then come the tickets, which it requires 
no little share of resolution to avoid taking. It 
is next to impossible, when he is looking for his 
prey, to shun him. We speak it not from hearsay. 
We know it, having been more than once *‘ caught 
upon the hip” by this ticket-selling Shylock. The 
Strand has seen us in his clutches, Fleet-street has 
witnessed our futile endeavours to free ourselves 
from his button-holding fingers. The Poultry, if it 
had a tongue, might vouch for our unwilling cap- 
ture. No blush steals across the mahogany thres- 
hold of his countenance; no shame deters him 
from prosecuting his schemes of self-interest. He 
has been a stranger to mauvaise honte from his birth, 
and shall never be suspected of any dealings with 
Dame Modesty. He has not trodden her shoes 
down at heel, but has kept ata most reverential 
distance; the hem of her garment has never been 
gazed upon by his penetrating eye; he has never 
been within gunshot of her veil. 

See him mount the stage at the Court, and thou 
would’st wonder that a man could be found to put 


on the gloves against him—not on account of his] p 


sparring, although that is any thing but contempti- 
ble—but his eye fixed fully and determinately 
on his adversary seems made to intimidate those 
‘‘who dare do all that may become a man,” but 
have no wish to fight with the devil. See him at 
his tricks of legerdemain, at which he is right ex- 
pert, and thou would’st conceive that an invisible 
Mephistophiles were at his side assisting him in 
his unhallowed frauds upon thy sight and under- 
standing. He isrich in the lore of the Fancy; 
eloquent upon his own knowledge of languages ; 
sublime upon the uses of single-stick. Milton is to 
him merely an old blind begger, who could not 
see to face his man; and Shakspeare a deer-steal- 
er, who never put onthe gloves. Ask him who 
are the three greatest men that ever existed, and 
he would answer Rothschild, Mendoza, and him- 
self. We have seen him sitting on one of the 
benches at ’Change, eyeing the man of wealth 
with a look near akin to idolatry, The rapt f 
a Londoner on first viewing the ocean, eithgPin 
tempest or in calm—the delight experienced by a 
lover when gazing on the charms of his mistress— 
or the veneration of the Persian whilst kneeling to 
the glorious sun—could scarcely boast the intensi- 
ty of expression that marked his yisage as he gaz- 
ed upon the richest of his race, There he sat, a 
Pagan Israelite, paying his silent homage to the 
golden image of St. Swithin’s. Admiration and 
wonder seemed blended on his countenance as he 
surveyed the marvel-of the chosen ones; and le- 
gerdemain, single-stick, sparring, languages, nay, 
even the eternal tickets seemed for a moment to 
be obliterated from his thoughts by stronger in- 
citements and newer impulses. 





dismayed, althou _We should have thought that 
the nod was sulliciently distant to “give him 
‘ 
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him birth, but he has more of the auri sacra fumes 
than the amor patriz about him, for he speaketh 
not in favor of his country or his countrymen, 
whom thou would’st fancy by his description to be 
as blood-thirsty as the bandits of Calabria, al 
though common report speaks of them as peacea- 
ble and unoffending. He will tell thee a long 
story of his “ vishit to Amshterdam ; how he gave 
leshions in fencing and sparring; how he incurred 
the hatred of a jealous rival ; how he vas varned 
of his treacherous enemy; how he deshpised the 
thought of flying from his advershary; how he 
vas almosht forced by his friends on ship-board; 
and how he aftervards learned that his falsh-heart- 
ed'countryman had really purposhed to assashinate 
him on the very night that he shailed for Lon- 
don.” But let us give him one good word at 
parting—for, with all his faults, he is connected in 
our minds with pleasurable associations which we 
would not willingly have missed ; he certainly has 
a great ~deal of politeness, a certain bon homie, 
(whether real or assumed we know not,) anda 
large stock of good humour. Independent of 
these things, his impudence supports his family ; 
and we think the object almost sanctifies the 
means. We bear him no malice; but on the con- 
trary, hope to see him yet for many a year 


*¢ Pacing along-—the monarch of Cheapside!” 


and when he passes away from this world to a bet- 
ter, (how great a portion of Abraham’s bosom 
will he not monopolize!) we trust that the tick- 
ets which were disposed in this life for his benefit 
will not bar his own admission, nor rise up to his 
prejudice, in the next. ; 





MARRIED. 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Joun C. Barcer, to Miss Exiza RecK.ess, all of this 
city. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. Noaw 
FisHer, to Miss Hester AKLEY, all of the Northern Li- 
berties. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. G. C. Potts, Mr. Epwarp 
Youne, to Mrs. ELizaBETH MaNLove, both of Moya- 
mensing. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, of this city, 
Mr. Joun Jouns, of Delaware, to Miss ANN Grant, of 
New-Jersey. 

On the Ist inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Conwell, Mr. 
Tuomas Dov e, of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Anne 
Tamoney, daughter of Mr. John Tamoney, of Lancaster, 


a. 

In Berlin, the Earl of CLaNwittraM, British minister. 
to the Court of Berlin, to Mile. Sonrac, Prima Donna of 
the Berlin Theatre. 





DIED. 


On the 10th inst. after a short illness, EL1zaretH Bus- 
TILL, in the 84th year of her age. 
On the 10th inst. Mr. Epwarp Bronte, carpenter, a 
native of Scotland. 
On the 9th inst. Mr. SamuEeL ByrewarD, Jr. 
On the 8th inst. Martna, infant daughter of Mr. B. 
Tevis, aged 12 months, 
On the 9th inst. after a short illness, James A. GLENw, 
of Virginia, student of medicine. 
On the 9th inst. at Sharon, Bucks county, Mr. Wit-. 
LIAM TURNER, of this city. 

On the 8th inst. SamveEL Owner, Esq. aged 68 years, 
On the 8th inst. Mrs. Susan Pierig, aged 55 years, 
On the 9th inst. Mrs. AGnes Sarceyt, aged 43 years, 
On the 8th inst. Mr. Epwarp Steer, well known as 
an eminent veterinary surgeon in this city for many years. 
On the 2d inst. at Providence, R. I. Mr. THomas 
SeysBenrt, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 31 years. 

On the 6th inst. Mr. WILLI4m SMILEy, tailor, aged 62: 
ears. 

On the 6th inst. of a short and painful illness, WILLIAM 
Harrison, aged 23 years. 
On the 6th inst. of a lingering illness, Mrs. CATHARINE: 
A. BripDEMAN, daughter of Mr. James Whelan, aged 27 
ears. 
7 On the 6th inst. Exizaperna C. daughter of Joseph 
Wetherill, aged one year. 
On the 25th ult. at Brownsville, Pa. Joserpn Wii tiams, 
Esq. formerly Cashier of the Commercial Bank ‘in this 


city. 

in England, on the 17th of 4th month last, Joun Har- 
RISON, at the advanced age of 90 years and 6 months. He 
was elder brother of the late Thomas Harrison, of this city, « 
well known as a cotemporary of Anthony Benezet, and am 
active and persevering advocate of the-abalition of negro 





Holland, we believe, had the honour of giving 


slavery. 


" 

















FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR« 
THE MINSTREL’S INVOCATION,- 


OR A 


‘RURAL SERENADE. 
LISTEN, listen—ladies bright, 
To the troubadours of night ; 
Far we’ve travers’d hill and plain, 
To salute you with a strain. 


Though the numbers we obtrude 
On your ears are wild and rude, 
Ladies, grant the minstrel’s meed, 
Take the good will for the deed. 


We have songs of ladies bright, 
Tales of true and gallant knight, 
Strains that lovers’ hearts pourtray, 
Songs of wo, and merry lay. 


Far we've travers’d hill and plain, 
Your applauding smiles to gain ; 
Shall your minstrels then depart, 
Unrequited—sad of heart ? 


While your slumbers we'd beguile, 
Cynthia beams her sweetest smile ; 
Zephyrs wooing round us play— 
Will you be less kind than they ? 
Guerdon meet, for minstrel’s lays, 
Full he deems is lady’s praise ; 

All his fears, and all his toil, 

Turn to pleasure in her smile. 


Love and beauty—what were they ? 
Did not minstrel’s lauding lay, 
With his heart and fancy warm, 
High émblazon all their charm. 


Though in these our tuneless climes, 
And in these degenerate times, 
Minstrel’s heart-exalting strain, 
Withers in the thirst for gain ; 
¥et in high chivalric days, 
Minstrel’s soul-inspiring lays, 
“Tuned to love, or swell’d to war, 
Spread his living fame afar. 


Loveliest dames of all the land, 
Minstrel’s high ambition fann’d, 
By their heart-entrancing praise, 
Ever lavish’d on his lays. 


Gallant knights, of stalwart arm, 
Yielded to the Minstrel’s charm ; 
They, all dauntless in the field, 
Tears to Minstrel’s lay would yield ; 


Then his gentle art could move 
Hearts to generous, fervid love ; 
Or in glorious war impart, 
Courage e’en to recreant heart. 


At Tourney, Court, or Princely feasts, 
They, the ever honour’d guests— 
Kings have joy’d more in our art, 
Than their sceptres could impart. 


Nay, ladies, in our noble line, 
Minstrel Kings* with lustre shine, 
More than monarchs, their controul 
Reigning o’er the inmost soul. 

By the gentle Minstrel’s strain, 
Lovely Dames of virtue’s train, 
Painted on his glowing page,t 

Live through each succeeding age. 


; THE SOUVENIR. 








Lenient then incline your ear, 
Gentle dames our descant hear, 
And if you can yield your praise, 
Grant it to your Minstrel’s lays. 
*Alfred the Great, was one of the most accom- 
plished Minstrels of his age, and once, as such, taking a 
poetic license, entered the Danish camp disguised in their 


garb. And in the reigns of the English Henry’s there 


was a succession of ‘‘ Kings of the Minstrels,” with an 
ample allowance for their poetic majesties. 

{ The Minstrel and the Bard, or Poet, says Dr. Percy, 
were in the golden days of chivalry ynited. And Dr. 
Blair in his lecture on the origin of poetry, tells us that 
‘‘ among the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their 
kings, or leaders were scalders or poets ; and it is from 
their punic songs that the most early writers of History 
derived their chief information.”» Edward 3d of England, 
was 80 sensible of this, that he despaired of subjugating the 
Welsh until he had destroyed their Bards. And among the 
Celtic tribes in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, we know in what 
admiration their Bards were held. They were both Poets 
and Musicians, always near their Chief, or Sovereign, 
and recorded all his great actions or exploits, and were 
frequently employed as ambassadors between contending 
tribes, and their persons were held sacred, 

SYDNEY, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 

SWEET FAN?’ OF THE VALE. 

és Poor Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judgment.” 

Come lads—while we push round the bright beaming glass, 
Now foaming with merry brown ale; 

Pil sing a love ditty composed on a lass, 

Whose name was sweet Fan’ of the Vale. 





The roses that blossom’d on Fanny’s fair cheek, 

Were mingled with lillies so pale ; 

While her bright ruby lips, when they trembled to speak, 
Show’d the pearls of sweet Fan’ of the Vale, 

No lad of the hamlet, on Saturday night, 

When toasting his jug of good ale, 

Forgot, in his toasts, that the village delight, 

Was Fanny, sweet Fan’ of the Vale. 

Young William, the sailor, with generous truth, 

Soon told the fair girl a fond tale ; 

While the blush of the maiden, confess’d that the youth, 
Was dear to sweet Fan’ of the Vale. 

Their vows were soon pledg’d, ’neath yon old hawthorn 

tree— 

But William, alas! must set sail : 

Yet she said, “‘ When my sailor boy comes from the sea, 
He shall have his poor Fan’ of the Vale.” 

A twelvemonth passed by, and the news was received, 
Of William’s ship sunk in a gale ; 

Ah! sad news indeed ! for of reason bereay’d, 
Was Fanny, sweet Fan’ of the Vale. 


The roses flew off from the maniac’s face, 
And cold was her cheek as the hail ; 
While we saw, to our sorrow, each beauty and grace, 
Departing from Fan’ of the Vale. 
For many miles round, not a lad or a lass, 
peaks of the sorrowful tale ; 
mo sweetest flowers are strewn o’er the grass, 
h 


covers sweet Fan’ of the Vale, R. R. R. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
: THE MANIAC. 
Written at the age of 15—spoken by Mr. Fennell, at the 
Masonic Hull. 
Hark! the maniac fiercely raging, 
Howls his sorrows to the wind ; 
Nonght his frantic grief assuaging, 
Nought can ease his phrenzied mind. 
See him bounding now with anguish, 
While his eyes in terror roll ; 


Now they soften—now they languish, 





Hear the far fetched groans of horror, 
Issuing from his throbbing breast ; 

View those pallid cheeks of sorrow, 
And those limbs which know no rest. 


Office those eyes were fraught with pleasure, 
Once those cheeks were coral red ; 

But bereft of the mind’s treasure, 
Their more treacherous beauties fled. 


Once proud fortune on him smiled, 
And bright hope his thoughts did train ; 
When, alas! of both beguiled, 
Madd@’ning fury seized his brain. 
Now he roams—poor and unfriended, 
None his wayward steps to guide ; 
All his wishes unattended— 
All his wants are unsupplied. 


Thus speak those tatter’d garments on him, 
And his shaggy—matted—hair ; 

O! do not with disgust turn from him, 
He was once—as you now are. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENHR 
MELODY. 

Ir is not to love a bright smile to impart, 
That on others as brightly is beam’d, 

The smile may be fair that beams not from the beart, 
Where a ray of pure loye never gleam’d. 

’Tis the eye that at parting is gem’d with a tear, 
And lingers at meeting will prove 

To the heart that loves fondly—to feeling more dear, 
An emblem of heart breathing love. SYDNEY. 


THE SETTING SUN. 
Tis scene, how beauteous to thy musijgmind, 
That now swift slides from my enchanted view! 
The sun, sweet setting yon far hill behind, 
In other worlds his visits to renew. 
What spangling glories all around him shine, 
What nameless colours, cloudless and serene ! 
A heavenly prospect, brightest in decline, 
Attends his exit from this lovely scene, 





So sets the Christian’s sun in glories clear ; 
So shines his soul at his departure here ; 
No cloudy doubts nor misty fears arise 
To dim hope’s golden rays of being forgiven, 
His sun, sweet setting in the clearest skies, 
In meek assurance wings the soul to heaven. 





FACETLE. 
6 Some odd quirks, and remnants of wit.—Snaus. 


Old Wewitzer was joking and laughing at rehearsal, in- 
stead of minding the business of the stage. Raymond, who 
was then manager, took him to task for this, and said— 
“Come, Mr. Wewitzer, I wish you would pay a little at- 
tention.” ‘* Well, Sir,” replied Wewitzer, ‘so I am— 
I’m paying as little attentiomas I can.” 


“Why, Mr. ——,” said a tall fellow to a little person 
who was in company with five or six large men, ‘I pro- 
test you are so small I did not see you before.” ‘* Very 
likely,” replied the little gentleman, ‘I am like four- 
i halfpenny among six cents ; not readily perceived, 

ut worth the whole of them.” 





George IV. on hearing some one say Moore had mur- 
dered Sheridan, observed—“ I wont say that Mr. Moore 
= murdered Sheridan, but he has certainly attempted his 

e. 





A woman asked a Doctor whether taking snuff was not 
hurtful to the brain.—‘ No,” said the Doctor, “for he that 
has any will not take snuff.” 
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